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Abstract 

IN  PURSUIT  OF  THE  ENOSTATE  -  WHATS  ALL  THE  FUSS? 

by  MAJ  George  J.  Woods.  III.  U.S.  Army.  52  pages. 

The  monograph's  purpose  is  to  explore  the  importance  of  the 
endstate,  its  degree  of  darity  and  its  effect  on  protecting  national 
interests.  It  also  investigates  the  importance  the  endstate  serves  in 
reducing  friction  within  military  forces.  R  primarily  focuses  on  the 
development  of  strategic  and  operatiortal  object!^  as  well  as  the  impact 
these  objectives  have  on  the  design  of  task  forces  to  achieve  those 
objectives. 

The  paper  first  defines  conflict  and  its  characteristics  as  they  relate 
to  definirtg  the  endstate.  The  differences  between  conflict  resolution  and 
conflict  termination  are  explored.  The  paper  also  explores  the  condRions 
that  affect  the  degree  of  intensRy  and  the  duration  of  conflicts  based  on 
whether  the  conflict  is  rrwre  rational  or  emodonal  in  Rs  character. 

The  paper  then  discusses  the  interrelationship  between  the 
principles  of  war.  tenets  of  operations  and  other  concepts  that  milRary 
leaders  have  tradRionally  used  to  develop  campaign  plans.  The 
discussion  demonstrates  the  key  concept  governing  the  interrelationships 
is  the  first  principle  -  objective. 

Organizational  theory  is  then  introduced  to  enhance  the  discussion 
of  the  importance  the  endstate  plays  in  the  psychology  of  organizations. 
The  discussion  focuses  on  the  importance  of  developing  operative  goals 
that  guide  the  design  of  organizational  structures  and  which  motivate  and 
sustain  group  and  individual  behavior  wRhin  the  organization. 

Two  campaigns  -  OPERATION  BARBAROSSA  and  OPERATION 
DESERT  STORM  -  are  analyzed  for  illustrative  purposes  to  show  the 
effect  the  endstate  played  in  the  planning,  organization  and  conduct  of 
these  campaigns.  OPERATION  BARBAROSSA,  the  German  invasion  of 
the  USSR  in  1941,  serves  as  an  example  of  a  vague  endstate;  one  in 
which  the  government  and  the  milRary  feil  to  achieve  consensus.  In  the 
dynamics  of  human  interaction,  the  uRimate  purpose  of  the  campaign 
becomes  confused  and  the  German  offensive  culminates  before  victory  is 
achieved.  OPERATION  DESERT  STORM,  the  United  States-led  coalition 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  1991,  serves  as  an  example  of  a  clearly  stated 
endstate  and  Rs  effect  on  the  planning,  organization  for  and  the  execution 
of  a  campaign. 
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development  of  strategic  and  operational  o^ecti^  as  well  as  the  impect 
these  objectives  heve  on  the  design  of  task  forces  to  echieve  those 
objectives. 

The  paper  first  defines  conflict  and  its  characteristics  as  they  relate 
to  defining  the  endstate.  The  difforences  behveen  conflict  resolution  and 
conflict  termination  are  explored.  The  paper  also  explores  the  conditions 
that  affsct  the  degree  of  intensity  and  the  duration  of  conflicts  based  on 
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The  paper  then  discusses  the  interrelationship  between  the 
principles  of  war,  tenets  of  operations  and  other  concepts  that  military 
leaders  have  traditionaily  used  to  develop  campaign  plans.  The 
discussion  demonstrates  the  key  concept  governing  the  interrelationships 
is  the  first  principle  -  objective. 


Organizational  theory  is  then  introduced  to  enhance  the  discussion 
of  the  importance  the  endstate  plays  in  the  psychology  of  organizations. 
The  discussion  focuses  on  the  importanoe  of  developing  operative  goals 
that  guide  the  design  of  organizational  structures  and  which  motivate  and 
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bilroduetion 


Ganaraliy  speaking  the  United  StatM  is  a  peace-loving  nation.  K 
would  rather  reeolve  differences  betvveen  nations  through  peaceful 
competition  or  a  combination  of  political  and  economic  means. 

Throughout  the  nation's  history  United  States  dtizons  have  been  reluctant 
to  use  military  power  to  settle  intem^ional  disputes.  They  believe  they 
have  a  vested  irtterest  in  determining  whether  their  sons  arxl  dauj^iters 
deploy  to  regions  around  the  world  to  protect  or  defsrxj  US  national 
interests. 

The  criteria  for  deciding  to  employ  military  forces  eitemplify  the 
dynamic  link  between  the  people,  the  government,  and  the  miHtary."' 

The  United  States  does  not  send  its  forces  to  war  frivolously.  The  costs 
and  benefits  are  weighed  throughout  the  conflict  to  determine  whether 
military  force  is  still  acceptable.  Acceptability  is  determined  by  the 
decisiveness  of  victory,  the  relative  quickness  of  the  conflict,  and  the 
minimization  of  American  casualties.  If  these  criteria  are  not  met,  then  the 
American  people  may  very  well  demand  that  the  government  remove  the 
military  from  the  conflict 

This  American  reluctance  to  use  military  force  is  a  result  of 
traditional  isolationist  feelings  bom  in  the  eighteenth  century  based  on  the 
relative  comfort  the  Americans  felt  with  two  vast  oceans  protecting  its 
shores.  Although  thrust  kite  the  role  of  world  leadership  following  the 
Second  World  War,  the  United  States  has  not  changed  its  basic  view  of 
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using  war  M  the  last  means  to  fMOlv*  conflict  Deterrence  and 
peace-loving  became  even  mors  relevarTt  during  the  Cold  War's  nudear 
parity.  The  use  of  military  force  had  to  be  tempered  to  ensure  the  two 
superpowers  did  not  venture  into  thermorujdear  war.  However,  with  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War  the  United  States'  tradition  has  become  harder  to 
uphold.  The  United  Nations  and  the  regional  powers  friendly  to  the 
United  States  look  to  the  US  for  guidance  and  leadership  in  maintaining 
regional  stability  as  nations  jockey  for  power  in  the  vacuum  created  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  demise. 

Not  only  is  the  United  States  under  greater  pressure  to  exert  its 
international  leadership  role,  but  it  experiences  internal  pressure 
coTKeming  national  strategy  development  In  the  democratic  process, 
civilian  leadership  and  its  complemenUffy  senior  level  military  leadership 
change  every  four  to  eight  years.  Consequently,  "national  policy,  military 
strategy  and  operational  desi^  have  a  disturbing  terxJency  to  accentuate 
ways  and  means  to  the  detriment  of  considering  the  overriding  importance 
oftheends."^  In  other  words,  the  military  and  the  country's  citizens  may 
admit  that  there  are  times  military  force  is  necessary  to  protect  national 
interests,  but  many  of  the  politicians  are  reluctant  to  tell  the  military,  up 
front,  which  interests  they  are  wilting  to  risk  spilling  American  blood  to 
protect. 
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During  his  tenura  as  the  Sacratary  of  Defense,  Caspar 
Weinberger  defined  criteria,  oommoniy  called  the  'Vfeinberger  doctrine", 
to  guide  American  political  arxl  military  decision-makers  when  to  commit 
American  military  power  to  protect  US  imerests.  The  intent  of  the 
"doctrine"  was  to  avoid  wasteful  commitment  of  American  lives  and 
resources.  His  criteria  for  the  proper  application  of  military  force  were 

stated  in  a  speech  on  28  November  1984: 

1)  The  United  States  should  not  commit  forces  to  combat 
overseas  unless  the  particular  engagement  or  occasion  is 
deemed  vital  to  our  national  interest;  2)  [the  commitment 
should  only  be  made]  with  the  dear  intention  of  winning;  3) 
pt  should  be  carried  out  with]  dearly  defined  politicai  and 
military  objectives;  4)  [it]  must  be  continually  reassessed 
arKi  actuated  if  necessary;  5)  [it  should]  have  the  support  of 
the  American  people  and  their  elected  representatives  in 
Congress;  arxl  6)  (it  should]  be  a  last  resort’ 

Several  times  the  Reagan  administration's  civilian  leaders  came  to 
the  defense  department  seeking  a  solution  to  politicai  problems  using 
military  force.*  The  military  was  reluctant  to  commit  forces  readily.  It  was 
also  reluctant  to  commit  forces  for  vague  goals.  Most  recently,  the  United 
States  military  has  been  criticized  by  the  civilian  leadership  because  of 
the  military's  imwillingness  to  get  involved  in  such  operations  as  Restore 
Hope  in  Somalia  and  intervention  in  ttie  dvil  strife  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  The  military's  urrwillingness  stems  from  the  politidans' 
reluctance  to  provide  dearly  defined  goals  arxjfor  objedives  -  the 
endstate. 
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The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  explore  the  importance  of  the 
erKjstate,  its  degree  of  darity  and  its  effect  on  protecting  national 
interest.  From  a  theoretical  perspective,  its  definition  is  criticai  to  the 
organization,  synchronization,  motivation  arKi  sustairvnent  of  national 
military  power  to  protect  US  nationai  irtterests.  it  is  vital  to  tx>th  the 
planning  and  execution  of  military  operations.  Its  dear  definition 
provides  the  conditions  to  reduce  the  effects  of  fiidion  that  develop  when 
mobilizing  a  force,  espedally  a  very  itfge  force,  to  win  war.  This  paper 
will  answer  the  following  questions:  Is  the  dear  definition  of  the 
strategic-operatioruil  endstate  the  criticai  factor  in  conducting  operational 
art?  Is  it  worth  the  fuss  and  frustration  to  think  through  dearly  defining 
strategic  and  operational  objectives  in  very  complex  and  uncertain 
international  conflicts  before  committing  national  military  power  and 
pladng  American  lives  in  harm's  way?  What  are  the  consequences  or 
risks  inherent  in  committing  forces  before  dearly  defining  the  objedive(s) 
to  be  achieved? 

This  paper  focuses  on  the  impad  of  the  endstate  at  the 
strategic-operationai  level  intersection.  This  an  appropriate  level  of 
analysis  because  it  is  where  political  goals  translate  into  military  goals 
and  it  is  at  this  level  that  military  organizations  are  put  together  to 
accomplish  specific  tasks.  They  are  not  organizations  dictated  by  a  fixed 
table  of  organization  and  equipment  nor  are  they  typically  forces  friat 
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hiv«  a  habitual  working  ralationship.  Task  forces  art  craatad  for  tha 
spadfic  mission  and  than  dissolvad. 

This  papar  first  dafinas  tha  conoapt  oftha  andstata  to  analyze  the 
impact  tha  andstrta’s  darity  has  on  tha  use  of  military  force.  Second,  tha 
intarraMionahip  of  soma  prindplas  and  tanats  which  guide  US  military 
forces  in  conducting  campaigns  are  examined  for  their  value  in 
damonstratirH)  tha  criticai  importance  of  tha  wall-dafinad  objective.  Third, 
soma  theoretical  constructs  of  organizational  psychology  are  used  to 
axamirta  tha  importance  tha  objacth/a  ^Nays  in  structuririg  and  sustaining 
organizations  to  aocompliah  their  assigned  function.  Tha  papar 
demonstrates  endstata's  importance  in  campaign  planning  and  execution 
from  a  coTKeptuai  point  of  view.  For  iiluatrativa  purposes,  comparison  is 
drawn  on  tha  importanoe  tha  endstata's  darity  played  in  tha  planning  for, 
tha  organizational  design  of  and  tha  execution  of  two  can^igns, 
OPERATION  BARBAROSSA  and  OPERATION  DESERT  STORM. 

Defining  tha  Endatata 

What  are  tha  erxlstata  and  ralatad  concepts  that  help  clarify  its 
meaning?  At  the  strategic  and  operaborial  level  it  has  bean  helpful  to 
analyze  any  operation's  objectiva  in  terms  of  the  ways,  means  and  ends. 
Ways  mean  tha  programs,  such  as  doctrine  or  tactics,  used  to  achieve 
tha  end.  Tha  means  are  tha  resources  availabla  to  achieve  an  end.  The 
end  is  a  termination  or  condusion,  a  natural  termination  of  a  process,  or 
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mor«  simply  an  outcome.*  The  endstate  is  more  a  subset  of  the  end. 
One  can  think  of  it  as  the  "physical  condition  that  represents  the  end  or  a 
pwt  of  the  end."*  The  endstate  then  is  a  mental  image  of  the  corKjitions 
that  define  achievement  of  the  erKl.  It  is  the  leadership's  vision  of  the 
end.  It  is  communicated  by  the  commander-in-chief  in  his  intent  and 
concept  of  operation. 

For  the  military  the  endstate's  definition  takes  on  greatest  meaning 
in  conflicts  where  conflict  means  "flw  application  of  conventional  or 
nonconventional  force  or  forces-not  necessarily  in  direct  armed 
conflict-in  the  conduct  of  interstate  or  intrastate  disputes.. .in  theory  and 
in  reality  it  is  broader  in  scope  than  wa*.  War  is  actually  a  subset  of 
conflict."'  This  definition  of  conflict  and  war  describes  the  continuum  of 
the  use  of  force  to  achieve  national  objectives. 

Nations  engage  in  conflict  to  influence  an  opponent  to  behave 
differently  and  in  a  manner  that  best  serves  each  nation's  interests. 
Conflict  occurs  because  nations  cannot  agree  on  a  mutually  acceptable 
set  of  behaviors  common  to  both  nations'  interests.  Commonly,  it  is  a 
zero  sum  game.  If  one  nation  gets  its  way.  the  other  automatically  does 
not  get  its  way.  One  is  the  victor  aixi  one  is  the  loser.  Frequently, 
nations  enter  conflict  with  a  dear  understanding  of  what  they  want  to  gain 
from  the  conflict  and  what  they  do  not  want  their  opponent  to  gain.  Other 
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liniMthtydonothaveacidarpicturtafviMthty  want  Consequently, 
nations  enoaqa  in  prolonged,  westeiy  conflicts. 

One  author  explores  the  concepts  of  conflict  termination  and 
conflict  resolution.  They  are  ways  of  defirimg  the  diftarerit  forms  the 
endstale  can  take.  Conflict  termirurtion  is  the  temporary  cessation  of 
conflict  resulting  directly  from  one  nation's  decision  to  stop  fighting.  One 
nation  uses  force  until  it  gets  its  opponent  to  do  its  will.  It  is  a  decision  to 
stop  rather  than  the  cessation  of  hostilities  because  the  parties  are 
mutually  exhausted.  It  is  temporary  because  the  conflict's  core  causes 
are  not  resolved.  The  fiindanMntal  diffsrences  between  the  nations  still 
exist  and  fester  until  the  opportunity  to  resume  conflict  occurs.  On  the 
other  hand,  oorrflict  resolution  permanently  ends  the  conflict  between 
nations.  The  goal  is  tor  one  party  to  cause  the  other  to  modify  the 
behavior  that  antagonizes  the  conflicL  Through  reason  and  less  violent 
exercise  of  nationai  power  both  nations  come  to  mutually  acceptable 
terms.  In  this  case,  there  exists  a  mutually  beneficial  solution  to  the 
nations'  dtftorences  although  the  gains  experienced  by  one  nation  may 
not  be  as  great  as  the  opponent  nor  as  great  as  the  nations  set  out  to 
gain  in  the  conflict  in  a  cost>benefit  analysis  the  nations  agree  they  have 
more  to  gain  than  lose  by  resolving  their  differences.* 

These  terms  seem  to  define  a  rational  process  to  end  conflict  But 
students  of  Ciausewitz  know  rational  factors  are  but  one-third  of 
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Ciaiisawitz's  trinity  that  affect  th«  conflict's  nature.  Chance  wid  emotion 
also  play  an  important  role  in  affecting  the  duration  and  intensity  of 
conflicts.  A  way  to  categorixe  the  de^ae  of  ratiorwiity  assodated  with  a 
conflict's  causes  is  to  look  at  whether  conflicts  are  interest-based  or 
value-based.  Interest-based  conflicts  are  more  transitory  in  nature.  They 
are  more  rational  in  nature.  They  are  game-like.  In  this  view  of  conflict, 
nations  rationally  chose  to  enter  into  conflict  for  an  expressed  purpose. 
There  is  some  tangible  goal  the  parties  are  interested  in  achieving  from 
the  conflict,  it  has  rules.  This  kind  of  conflict's  endstate  is  easier  to 
visualize.  AKemately.  value-based  conflicts  are  more  deep-seeded. 
These  conflicts  are  more  fight-like.  They  are  emotiortal  and  based  on 
intense  hatred.  There  is  an  absence  of  rational  rules.  As  a  result,  these 
conflicts  are  usually  more  intense,  they  usually  last  longer  and  they  are 
usually  void  of  a  rational  solution.*  The  erKlstate  in  this  situation  is  less 
dearly  visualized  and  more  difficult  to  quantify. 

The  ideal  state  of  entering  into  conflict  with  another  nation  then  is 
to  do  a  thorough  rational  analysis  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  engaging  in 
the  conflict  This  cost-benefit  analysis  is  only  possible  with  a  dear 
understanding  of  the  conditions  ffwt  end  the  conflict.  They  may  lead  to  a 
permanent  solution  -  conflict  resolution  or  they  may  lead  to  a  more 
temporary  solution  -  conflict  termination.  Ideally,  the  fundamental 
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c^M^ion  that  should  be  asked  is:  how  do  I  want  this  conflict  to  look  when 
the  fighting  has  stopped  and  some  semblance  of  order  is  restored?'** 

The  implication  is  dear.  Nations  should  avoid  entering  conflicts 
whose  endstate  cannot  be  defined,  quantified  or  easily  visualized.  If 
nations  go  to  war  without  a  dear  (usually  more  rational  in  nature) 
erKistate  they  may  find  themselves  embroiled  in  conflicts  they  are  unable 
to  control  and  thus  unable  to  condude  on  favorable  terms.  Whether  the 
confiicf  s  endstate  is  designed  to  be  a  temporary  or  permanent  solution  to 
nations'  diftarenoes.  the  dearer  the  endstate  is  the  better  off  the  nation  is. 
It  eases  policy  translation  into  military  objectives.  In  other  words,  the 
conditions  by  which  politicians  and  military  leaders  can  easily  envision  a 
beginning  and  an  end  to  the  confiid  eases  the  dedsion-making  process, 
puts  national  resources  at  less  risk,  and  more  easily  gains  national 

support  Another  author  expressed  it  like  this: 

[It  is]  imperative  that  three  critical  pieces  of  guidance  be 
developed:  a  dear  statement  by  the  political  authorities  of 
the  desired  situation  in  the  post-hostility  phase  of  the  confiid 
(a  vision  of  what  the  area  should  look  like"  following 
hostilities);  a  dear  set  of  political  objectives  that  will,  when 
achieved  allow  or  cause  the  above  vision  to  become  reality; 
and  a  set  of  military  objectives  that  will,  when  achieved, 
allow  or  cause  the  above  to  happen.  The  resultant 
guidance  will  significantly  affsd  how  the  battle  on  the 
ground  is  to  be  fought" 

Unfortunately,  there  are  numerous  cases  of  conflicts  throughout 
history  when  nations  did  not  thoroughly  consider  the  estimated  costs  and 
benefits  accrued  during  hostilities.  Either  one  or  both  of  the  belligerents 
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clid  rKJt  consider  vi^thty  wanted  to  achieve  out  of  the  coTTflict  Initially, 
there  was  no  rational  choice  to  ertter  a  conflict.  The  desire  to  engage  in 
conflict  instead  was  an  emotioruy  choice;  one  in  which  a  nation-state’s 
core  values  were  challenged.  These  conflicts  are  typically  fraught  with 
problems.  They  have  no  clearly  defined  endstate.  Consequently, 
opposing  nations  do  not  Imow  when  their  interests  are  best  served. 
Neither  conflict  resolution  nor  conflict  termination  is  reached.  Rather, 
nations  fight  until  they  can  fight  no  longer.  They  exhaust  themselves, 
pause,  and  resume  the  fight  some  time  in  the  future.  Resources  in 
money,  materiel  and.  most  importantly,  precious  human  lives  are  wasted 
in  vain  attempts  to  get  the  other  nation  to  bow  to  some  ill-defined 
condition  or  a  oornfition  that  is  totally  unacceptable  to  the  other  nation.  In 
conflicts  where  nations'  core  values  are  questioned,  the  entire 
nation-state  fights  in  "death  ground.*^’  They  fight  to  the  death. 

The  endstate  is  critical  in  defining  the  political  conditions  to 
achieve  when  applying  military,  economic  arxj  political  power  against  a 
belligerent  nation.  What  do  operational-strategic  leaders  have  to  guide 
them  in  realizing  its  importance  in  an  environment  of  political,  social  and 
international  pressures  to  commit  forces  for  politicai  objectives?  US 
forces  have  used  principles  of  war,  tenets  and  other  concepts  to  guide 
them  in  doctrine  development  and  in  campaign  development  to  achieve 
operational  objectives.  These  notions  have  survived  the  test  of  time. 
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Though  protassionals  understand  s^hat  the  prirwiples,  tenets  and 
concepts  are,  they  do  not  fully  understand  vvhy  they  work.  First  it  is 
necessary  to  look  et  these  ideas  to  understand  their  effect  on  campeign 
planning  at  the  operational  level.  Then  it  is  beneficial  to  look  at 
organizational  theory  as  a  way  of  explaining  why  these  time-tested 
concepts  have  worked. 

Prlndplee,  Tenets  and  Concepts 
Mermen  Kahn  and  Fred  Ikle  in  On  EscsMior}:  Metaphors  and 
Scenarios,  suggest  the  criticai  missing  connection  between  military 
planning  and  execution  is  insufficient  thought  about  how  and  under  what 
drcumstanoes  to  terminate  conflict  Hde  further  elaborated  on  this  point 

in  his  book  Every  War  Must  End  he  said, 

Not  only  military  leaders  are  sometimes  guilty  of  designing 
wars  as  if  they  had  to  build  a  bridge  that  spans  only  half  a 
river.  Civilian  leaders,  too.  may  order  the  initiation  of  a 
military  campaign  without  being  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  plan  for  bringing  their  war  to  a  dose.^* 

Professionals  have  done  considerable  thinking  about  operational 
art  arxj  campaigns  designed  to  accomplish  operatkxDal  objectives.  The 
doctrine  on  campaign  planning,  which  is  consistent  with  prindples  of  war 
and  tenets  of  operational  art,  illustr^es  the  military's  concern  with  the 
endstate  and  the  effiective  use  of  the  United  States'  national  resources. 
Campaign  planning  considerations  emphasize  focusing  the  plan  on  a 
specific  objective,  organizing  the  force  and  sequendng  operations  to 
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•chMv*  that  Qbjeclivt,  ani  plannino  for  friction  (•.g.,  Mptcting  th« 
unaxpaciaQ;. 

Campaign  planning,  tha  prooaat  of  datarmining  tha  ways  an 
oparationai  forca  will  aooompliah  oparational  and  stratagic  objactivaa, 
must  translata  broad  stratagy  into  tactical  actions.  It  aligns  tha 
oparational  maans  and  ways  to  achiava  tha  oparational  and  stratagic 
andstata.  JFC  Fullar.  tha  notad  military  wrHar.  spoka  of  tha  important  link 
batwaan  tha  canyaign  plan  arfo  tha  ohjactiva.  Ha  said.  "A  plan  of  a 
campaign  damarKjs  a  dafinite  objact..and  this  objact,  in  its  turn,  damands 
a  sarias  of  movas  aach  damanding  an  ohjactiva  of  its  own.**”  Fullar 
implias  that  sarias  of  movas.  commonly  rafarrad  in  doctrina  as 
saquandng  oparations.  ara  planned  to  craata  tha  conditions  in  which  an 
opponent's  options  ara  narrowed  until  tha  opponent  must  give  in  to  tha 
damarKjs  placed  upon  him.  These  sarias  of  objactivas  may  also  need  to 
weaken  an  enemy  at  tha  place  one  chooses  to  attack  him. 

Oparationai  pauses,  ralatad  to  sequencing  oparations,  ara  also 
important  to  aitTcipate  in  planning.  One  author  oondudad  that  four 
tactors  influenced  operational  pauses.  They  ware  weather,  shifting  tha 
main  effort,  political  constraints,  and  culminating  points.^  Unfortunately, 
tha  cornrnandar  can  only  irifluanca  shifting  tha  mnn  effort  Ha  might 
slightly  influence  tha  political  constraints  arKi  culminating  points,  but 
certainly  canrxit  influence  tha  warthar.  Oparational  pauses  ara 
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unavoidabi*  (Mts  of  oparationai  art  Tharafora,  a  way  to  deal  with  tham  is 
to  anticipata  thair  affact  on  oparatiofts.  Ona  can  only  do  this  by 
thoroughly  planning  and  astimating  whan  pausas  ara  likaly  to  occur,  than 
link  tham  to  axiating  intarmadiata  objactivas  or  link  tham  to  intarmadiata 
objactivas  that  coindda  with  the  astimatad  pausas.  This  craatas  tha 
conditions  whara  pausas  occur  at  tha  tima  and  placa  tha  fbrca  choosas 
rathar  than  reacting  to  pausas  in  situ^ions  tha  forca  may  find 
disadvantagaous. 

Military  oparations  ara  uniqua  in  avary  situation.  War  is  an 
intaractiva  affair  of  opponants  hiding  thair  intentions  from  tha  othar  sida. 
Tharafora,  pians  ara  basad  on  astimatas  of  fhancUy  and  anamy 
capabilitias.  Thay  ara  usually  lass  than  parfsct  Consaquantly, 
friction-lha  accumulation  of  chanoa  arrors,  unaxpactad  difficultias, 
anamy  actions,  arto  confusion  of  battla-wiil  impada  both  sidas.”^' 
Ovarooming  friction  raquiras  iaadars  to  saa  tha  battlafiald,  to  dadda 
quickly,  arKi  to  act  on  thosa  dadsions  without  hasitation.  Thay  must  ba 
praparad  to  taka  action  with  inoomplata  information,  recognizing  that 
waiting  for  such  information  will  invariably  causa  tham  to  forfait  tha 
opportunity  to  act  Similarly,  staffs  must  raspond  quickly  to  implamant 
thasa  dadsions  without  craatirtg  thair  own  inartia  that  would  incraasa  tha 
friction  in  tha  organization.^ 
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For  yoart  the  armod  forcas  of  many  Waatam  nations  hava 
oonductad  wars  according  to  savaralprinctplas  of  war.  Tha  prindpias  of 
war  hava  not  only  guidad  tha  oor)duct  of  war.  but  hava  sarvad  as  a  way  of 
avaluatingtha  conduct  of  campaigns  throughout  history.  Tha  first  listad 
prindplaofworisodytelliiw.  To  conduct  sucoassful  military  oparations, 
aach  ona  should  focus  on  "a  daarly  dafinad,  dadsiva,  and  attainabla 
objactiva.'*^  Evan  in  oparations  othar  than  war,  a4iara  tha  military  may 
support  primarily  political  oparations,  tha  political  laadarship  and  tha 
oparational  oommandar  ars  not  axampt  from  tha  raquiramant  of  daarly 
dafining  tha  campaign  objactiva.  FM 100-5,  tha  Unitad  Statas  Army's 
kaystona  doctrinal  fiald  manual,  daarly  statas  this  pramisa:  Tha  ultimata 
objactiva  of  oparations  othar  than  war  might  ba  mora  difficult  to  defina, 
nonathalass,  it  too  rrHjst  ba  daar  from  tha  baginning.’" 

Harry  Summars  strassad  tha  importanca  of  tha  opjactiva  in  his 
book  Or?  Stratagy.  Hanotadthatitwasthafirstprir)dplaofwarand 
daltt}arataly  so.  Habaliavadallalsaflowadfromitandthatitwashalftha 
stratagic  aquation.”  Tha  objactiva  sarvas  anothar  purposa  not  mantionad 
in  tha  Army's  naw  doctrina.  It  detarminas  war's  valua.  It  is  this  valua  that 
tha  Amarican  public  usas  to  assass  tha  costs  of  war  and  tha  laval  of 
commitmant  in  supporting  a  war.  Tha  costs  ara  maasurad  in  tarms  of 
taxas  and.  mora  importantly,  tha  risks  to  Amarican  sons'  and  daughtars' 
livas.“ 
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Another  prindpie  of  war  critic^  to  the  success  of  any  large 
organization,  especially  a  military  operation,  is  the  concept  of  (/nKyo^ 
command.  This  particular  principle  vnplies  two  slightly  dHVsrent  concepts 
that  fall  under  the  rubric  of  unity  of  command.  Unity  of  command 
means  that  all  forces  are  undar  one  responsible  commander.  A  useful 
guide  to  organizing  a  fbroe  for  ooriducting  operations  is  to  designate  a 
commander  for  each  objective  or  intermediate  objective  of  the  operation. 
Unity  of  effort,  a  related  concept,  requires  coordination  anti  cooperation 
amortg  all  forces  toward  a  commonly  recognized  objective,  although  they 
are  not  necessarily  part  of  the  same  command  structure.”  Unity  of  effort 
may  be  the  principle  more  operative  in  oombirted  or  interagency 
operations  where  unity  of  command  may  not  be  possible  but  is  still 
desirable. 

To  accomplish  an  objective  the  rmlitary  organization  must  create 
an  organizational  structure  to  ensure  all  the  working  parts  are  focused  on 
achieving  the  overall  aim.  The  military  organization  at  the  operational 
level  of  war  is  not  a  fixed  organization.  It  must  be  tailored  to  meet  each 
unique  situation.  Implicit  in  making  any  structural  changes  in  an 
organization  is  the  fundamental  question  of  what  the  organization  is  being 
structured  to  achieve.  There  must  be  a  deer  understandirtg  of  what  the 
organization  as  a  whole  is  supposed  to  achieve  and  how  all  its 
components  contribute  to  that  overall  objective.  Without  it.  the 
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fundamental  question  cannot  be  answsfad.  Tharafbrs,  restructuring  the 
organization's  hierarchy  without  a  dear  sndstate  is  just  guess  work. 

Besides  prindples.  tenets  of  operations  have  served  the  military 
well  as  guides,  too.  Currently  the  United  Stales  Army  has  five  tenets; 
agility,  initialive.  depth,  syrtchronization  and  versatility.  Initiative  and 
agility  are  most  dosely  associated  with  the  erKlstate.  Combatants  and 
their  leaders,  in  the  milieu  of  combat  ^^lere  chaos  reigns,  must  make 
dedsioris  on  the  battlefieid  with  irnperfsd  information.  Clearly  a  force  can 
only  achieve  and  maintain  the  initiative  if  the  entire  force  has  a  dear 
understanding  of  its  tasks  and  its  purpose.  Otherwise,  actions  are 
rarxjom  rather  than  focused  on  contributing  to  an  overall  objedive.  A 
force  only  maintains  the  initiative  in  an  interactive  free  play,  such  as  war, 
if  they  have  agility-the  ability  of  a  force  to  ad  and  read  faster  than  its 
enemy.^  Agile  forces  are  intelligent  and  well-trained  forces.  However, 
intelligenoe  arfo  training,  without  an  urKterstarKting  of  the  sndstate,  add 
nothing  to  the  thorough  ptoming  of  operations  nor  to  their  smooth 
execution. 

Synchronization  and  versatility  also  relate  to  the  endstate.  Large 
organizations  have  many  moving  parts.  With  current  weapon  systems’ 
ranges,  forces  are  considerably  dispersed  on  today's  battlefield  in  space 
and  time.  In  operations  with  weINJefined  objectives,  military 
organizations  plan  and  execute  operations  to  mass  the  effects  of  all  its 
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weapons  systemi  -  both  lethal  and  non-tethal.  Versatility  too  is 
daperKJant  on  the  endstate.  K  is  the  process  of  transitioning,  dunng  the 
campaign,  to  a  variety  of  roles  and  missions  in  an  evolving  organization  to 
achieve  conditions  that  define  the  erxistate.  The  transition  causes 
organizations  to  shift  prionties  arto  emphasis  to  meet  the  changing 
demands  of  the  conflict  A  force  cannot  be  versatile  without  a  dear 
understanding  of  what  the  organization  is  supposed  to  achieve.  Rather  it 
is  more  dependent  on  chance  than  being  a  planned  change. 

Much  of  what  the  military  knows  about  the  importance  of  the 
endstate  and  its  effect  on  organizationai  structure  arto  on  the  design  and 
execution  of  operations  is  reflected  in  the  scientific  study  of  organizations. 
Organizational  theory  is  more  comprehensive  and  looks  at  the  holistic  set 
of  systems  that  make  up  organizations.  It  looks  at  the  relationships 
among  these  systems.  Although  focused  primarily  on  business 
organizations  there  is  much  it  offers  the  military.  UrKlerstanding  the 
theory  adds  depth  and  new  meaning  to  the  time  proven  prindples  of  war, 
tenets  of  Army  operations  and  doctrine  on  campaic^  plaining. 

Organizational  Theory 

The  first  theoretical  topic  discussed  in  most  organizationai 
psychology  texts  pertains  to  the  criticai  importance  of  organizaional 
goals.  The  concept  of  goals  used  in  this  literatae  is  synonymous  with  the 
military's  concept  of  objective.  Organizational  goals  serve  several 
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functions.  They  focus  attention.  They  provide  a  source  of  legitimacy. 
They  serve  as  a  standard.  They  aftact  the  structure  of  the  organization.” 

The  common  belief  among  noted  organizational  theorists  is  that 

Those  that  are  able  to  make  their  goals  sufficiently 
prominent  so  that  the  objectives  are.  indeed,  common 
knowledge  throughout  the  organization,  are  presumed  to 
have  a  competitive  advantage  in  mobilizing  collective  human 
effort.” 

One  way  of  analyzing  organizational  goals  is  to  iderttify  goals 
along  a  continuum  -  from  the  most  general  to  the  most  specific. 
Organizational  theorists  agree  there  are  three  general  categories  of 
goals.  First,  there  are  official  goals.  They  are  the  publicly  stated  goals  of 
the  organization.  They  are  the  most  general  in  nature.  Operative  goals 
are  the  next  level  of  specificity.  They  are  the  typical  day-to-day  goals  that 
affset  most  behavior  in  organizations.  Sometimes  these  goals  are 
compatible  with  official  goals,  sometimes  not  An  example  of  official  goals 
and  operative  goals  not  coinciding  existed  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The 
United  States  publicly  stated  that  wirviing  the  "hearts  and  minds”  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  was  a  key  goal  in  achieving  success  in  Southeast 
Asia.  In  reality,  units  conducted  search  and  destroy  missions  looking  for 
insurgents.  At  best  these  operations  only  temporarily  disrupted  village 
life.  In  the  worst  cases  whole  villages  and  their  livelihood  were  destroyed. 
The  United  States'  insensitivities  toward  the  Vietnamese  culture  often 
caused  the  civilian  population  to  become  alienated  and  hostile  to  the 
American  presence.  The  inconsisterKy  in  matching  behavior  toward 
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achieving  the  official  goal  occurred  largely  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
specifying  the  behavior  that  leads  to  winning  the  twarts  and  minds"  as 
well  as  the  difficulty  of  knowing  when  that  goal  was  achieved.  The  third 
typeofgoal,  and  the  most  specific,  is  operationai  goals.  Operational 
goals  mist  when  there  is  an  agreed  upon  criteria  by  which  goal 
achievement  can  be  measured  and  the  contribution  of  that  goal  to  the 
official  or  operative  goals  can  also  be  measured.”  Destroying  the 
enemy's  operationai  reserve,  his  command  and  control  or  his  logistics 
capabilities  is  an  example  of  this  concept 

Unking  the  goals  of  the  component  parts  of  the  organization 
becomes  imperative  in  focusing  the  various  activities  of  the  organization. 
A  method  of  linking  goals  is  to  conduct  some  type  of  means-ends 
analysis.  This  kind  of  thought  process  involves  changing  norvoperational 
goals  into  operational  goals.  Identifying  the  operational  objectives  by 
phase  in  a  campaign  plan  is  an  example  of  this  process.  Or^ce  this  is 
done,  then  goals  are  sub-divided  throughout  the  organization  to  guide, 
direct  and  coordinate  subunit  and  individual  behavior.” 

Frequently,  the  larger  organizational  goal  is  somewhat  intangible  in 
nature  (norvoperational).  It  may  be  vague.  In  this  situation,  the  process 
of  distilling  operational  goals  from  norvoperational  goals  to  define  tasks 
required  to  accomplish  the  larger  objective  is  better  accomplished  through 
a  participative  process.  The  participative  process  aids  in  more  thorough 
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definition  of  the  objective,  it  enhances  consensus  building,  and  it 
enhances  convTHjnication  throughout  the  organization  *  The  military 
decision  making  process,  when  practiced  regularly  and  in  an  environment 
where  open  corranunication  is  encouraged,  is  an  effective  way  of  building 
consensus  in  the  organization. 

The  ability  to  design  organizations  is  critical  to  success  in  military 
operations,  espedally  at  the  operational  level  of  war.  Van  Creveld 
discusses  the  necessity  to  plan  for  war's  uncertainty  by  better  designing 
organizations.  He  believes  that  the  quest  for  certainty  will  never  be 
fulfilled.  War  is  an  interactive  affair.  Therefore,  the  secret  in  maintaining 
the  initiative  is  to  handle  information  faster  than  the  enemy  through  the 
design  of  organizations  or  increasir)g  the  irtfbrmatkxvprocessing 
capabilities  of  the  organization.*  An  organization  confronted  with  a  task, 
and  having  less  information  available  than  is  needed  to  perform  that  task, 
may  react  in  one  of  two  ways.  One  is  to  increase  its  information- 
processing  capacity  using  techrwiogical  solutions  or  improved 
techniques.  The  other  way  is  to  design  the  organization  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  it  to  operate  requiring  less  information.  Failure  to  do  one 
causes  drops  in  performance.  Consequently,  friction  occurs  in  the 
organization.* 

Operations  at  this  level  can  rarely  be  predicted  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  Factors  such  as  the  friendly  mission,  the  enemy's  likely  actions. 
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the  time  eveileble  to  complete  the  mission,  the  terrain  in  the  ana  of 
operations,  and  the  friendly  troops  available  (commonly  referred  to  as 
METT-T)  affect  each  operation  differently.  Consequently,  each  situation 
is  unique  and  must  be  addressed  with  the  proper  design  of  task  forces  to 
accomplish  each  mission.  Canr^K^  at  the  operational  level  of  war  will 
most  likely  be  joint  and  often  conrfoined  as  well.  Therefore,  task  forces 
will  have  to  be  designed  with  s4}propriate  command  and  control  structures 
to  achieve  unity  of  effort  Linking,  si^ividing  and  operationalizing  goals 
naturally  leads  to  the  next  concepts  in  organizational  design: 
differerTtiation  arxj  integration.  The  first  theoreticai  concept  is 
differentiation. 

Differentiation  refers  to  the  division  of  labor.  The  most  common 
reasons  for  dividing  the  labor  in  the  organization  are  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  tasks  being  accomplished  and  because  of  the  people  in  the 
organization.  Some  tasks  require  specialization  and  can  best  occur  when 
groupings  occur  according  to  functionality  (e.g.,  what  people  do). 
Examples  of  this  concept  exist  in  the  staff  structure,  branches  (i.e., 
infantry,  intelligence,  etc.)  and  branches  of  service.  The  other  concern 
deals  with  the  span  of  control.  A  leader  responsible  for  subordinate 
organizations  can  reasonably  control  3-7  subordinate  elements.  To  avoid 
exceeding  the  span  of  control  other  commands  (i.e.,  adding  a  corps 
headquarters  when  there  are  eight  divisions  in  the  theater  of  operations) 
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are  craatod  at  the  sanne  lev*!.  Tharafore,  diftarentiation  not  only  occurs 
horizontally  across  functions,  but  occurs  vartically  dua  to  tha  span  of 
control* 

Tha  othar  concept  of  oroanizational  dasi(^  is  integration.  K  is  tha 
means  of  coordinatir^)  tasks  across  tha  divisions  created  in  differentiation. 
It  parallais  dosaly  tha  military  tenet  of  syrKhronization.  Porter  and 
associates  call  it  the  '‘concept  of  rational  coordination"*  ->  the  integration 
of  tasks  into  a  meaningful  whole.  It  is  what  purposeful  organizations 
intend  to  do  whether  it  is  put  into  practice  or  not  Because  org»iizations 
require  specialization  to  accomplish  complex  goals,  differentiation  occurs. 
The  subordinate  goals,  however,  are  not  independent  Rather,  they  are 
interdependent  and  require  coordination  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
organization  to  accomplish  their  required  tasks  sufficiently.  Joint 
operations,  combined  arms  operations,  and  the  use  of  liaison  parties  to 
coordinate  with  flank  forces  are  examples  of  integration. 

From  a  theoretical  standpoint,  internal  friction  (in  the  form  of 
internal  conflict)  can  abourxl  in  organizations  if:  they  are  not  properly 
designed  with  a  clear  operational  objective  and;  they  do  not  link 
sub-tasks  using  a  reasonable  means<ends  analysis.  The  ideal  should  be 
dearly  stated  and  communicated  objectives  -  operational  goals  -  to 
reduce  the  effects  of  organizational  friction.  Operational  goals  provide  a 
focal  point  for  organizational  and  individual  activities.  They  shape 
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decisions  about  resource  allocation,  a  most  important  aspect  of 
campaigns  vvhere  massing  effects  is  vital  to  defeatirig  an  enemy.  When 
improperly  planned,  the  derivation  of  operationai  goals  that  do  not  specify 
prioritization,  sequencing,  or  shifting  emphasis  can  be  the  source  of 
conflict  in  organizations.  They  can  cause  competition  for  scarce 
resources  in  the  organization.  They  cause  differences  in  goal  orientation 
-  a  phenomenon  in  which  goals  of  si^organizations  either  diverge  or 
conflict.  Another  phenomefX)n,  goal  displacement,  can  occur.  It  occurs 
when  the  organization  does  not  build  goal  consensus  and  misperception 
or  confusion  reigns.  Normally  in  the  void  or  confusion  a  subgroup 
imposes  its  own  goals.^  The  military  realizes  this  dynamic  will  likely 
occur  more  frequently  since  future  operations  will  likely  be  combined 
operations. 

Even  in  the  best  circumstances,  nations  will  constantly  pull 
and  tug  as  they  seek  to  achieve  their  own  ends.  Differing 
goals,  often  unstated,  cause  each  nation  to  measure 
progress  in  its  own  way.  This  produces  differing 
perceptions  of  progress.  Thus  it  is  imperative  that  dearly 
defined  and  attainable  objecti^  are  explidtiy  stated  and 
shared  by  partidpating  nations  in  the  coalition.” 

Conflict,  by  this  definition,  is  a  form  of  internal  friction  that  works  against 
the  effidency  of  the  or^ization. 

Internal  organizational  conflict  is  "the  interaction  of  interdependent 
people  or  groups  who  perceive  incompatible  goals  and  interference  from 
each  other  in  achieving  those  goals."”  It  is  a  dynamic,  interadive 
process.  It  is  affeded  by  the  interdependence  of  the  parties,  it  involves 
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the  frustrating,  blocking  or  interfshr^g  with  the  other  part/s  achievement 
of  an  objective.  M  occurs  in  organizations  that  have  dearly  delineated 
operational  goals  that  are  tightly  linked  with  the  official  goals.  However, 
in  organizations  without  these  conditions  conflict  can  have  paralyzing 
effects. 

Although  conflict  can  be  debilitating,  it  is  not  all  bad.  Conversely, 
total  cooperation  is  not  a  desirable  situation  either.  There  are  dangers  of 
too  little  and  too  much  cooperation  assodated  with  organizational 
structuring.  The  division  of  labor  and  specialization  creates  feelings  of 
parochialism  in  the  spedalized  functions.  Specialists  terKi  to  become 
more  functionally  interested  to  the  exdusion  of  the  overall  organization. 
Additionally,  favoritism  may  develop  between  functions  of  similar 
specialties  encouraging  too  much  cooperation  between  the  like  groups 
and  encouraging  conflid  with  other  groups  less  similar  (interservice 
rivalry  is  one  example).  Conser^jently,  errors  in  the  group's  diredion  may 
not  be  contested  due  to  the  group's  smu^^iess.  Groups  may  also  not 
share  necessary  information  due  to  strained  intergroup  relations." 

Organizational  design  is  but  one  asped  of  getting  large 
organizations  to  accomplish  complex  missions.  The  other  half  of  the 
equation  is  getting  individuals  at  all  levels  of  the  organization  to  exert  the 
effort  to  make  a  contribution  to  achieve  the  overall  mission.  Motivating 
and  sustaining  behavior  throughout  the  campaign  down  to  the  tadicai 
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Itvd  is  MsantMl  to  mission  aooompiishrTwnt  The  dear  definition  of  ths 
ultimata  objactiva  of  tha  campaign,  linking  tha  oparationai  goals  to 
achiava  this  objactiva  and  communicating  those  goals  have  a  significant 
impact  on  tha  affsctivanass  of  tha  organization,  in  many  ways,  tha  human 
dimansion  is  more  critical  than  tha  actual  design  of  organizations. 
Independent  human  dadsiora  and  actions  parformad  in  tha  context  of  tha 
overall  aim  can  ovarooma  poor  organizational  design  in  many  cases. 

Effective  goal-setting  in  organizations  enhances  performance. 
People  accomplish  more  whan  they  sat  goals  than  whan  they  do  not. 

They  accomplish  more  whan  goals  are  sat  for  them  than  whan  they  are 
not  Those  who  sat  goals  outperform  those  who  do  not  Goal-setting's 
affactivanass  is  dependant  on  certain  crHaria.  It  is  most  affective  whan 
tha  following  criteria  are  foilowad:  goal  spadfidty.  goal  difficulty, 
feedback,  partidpation,  and  expected  versus  unaxpadad  evaluation.* 
Goal  specificity  positively  affects  human  performance.  Tha  more 
specific  tha  goal,  tha  more  likely  tha  goal  will  be  achieved.  Specificity  is 
fedlitatad  by  setting  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative  goals.  By  setting 
goals,  one  tends  to  reduce  the  range  of  human  performance,  it  usually 
leads  to  more  predictable  levels  of  output*  This  point  reinforces  earlier 
discussions  about  distilling  dear  operational  goals  from  a  clearly 
identified  endstate. 
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Th«  measure  of  difficulty  also  enhances  human  performance. 
Generally  speaking,  the  more  difficuit  or  challentpng  the  goal  the  higher 
the  level  of  performance  one  can  expect*  Goals  cannot  be  impossible 
to  achieve.  People  can  feel  helpless  vl^hen  presented  with 
overwhelmingly  difficult  goals.  Additionally,  people  can  refuse  to  accept 
the  goal.  However,  the  point  is  to  set  a  challenging  objective  to  achieve 
and  more  often  than  not  people  will  exert  the  effort  to  achieve  the 
standard. 

Participative  decision  making  generally  enhances  performance  as 
well.  It  is  not  as  much  a  motivationai  process  as  K  is  a  cognitive  process. 
Participative  decision  making  aids  in  greater  task  darity.  Individuals 
understand  the  tasks  better,  hence  they  get  a  better  sense  of  where  to 
direct  their  efforts.^  The  current  command  and  staff  model  of  decision 
making  at  both  the  tactical  and  operational  levels  for  single-service,  joint 
and  combined  operations,  when  oorxkjcted  property  with  sufficient  time, 
encourages  participative  decision  making.  Not  only  does  the  command 
better  urxlerstand  the  objective,  they  are  better  able  to  execute  military 
operations  without  guidance  or  decisions  by  the  commander. 

The  importance  of  participative  decision  making  increases  since 
studies  have  found  that  the  most  important  factor  in  the  decision  making 
process  is  problem  identification  and  recognition.  Reliable  information  is 
required  to  identify  the  problem  and  its  causes  accurately.  This  is  easier 
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said  than  dorw.  Tha  inaccuradas  in  problam  idantification  ars  due  to 
many  fiadors.  Among  these  factors  is  tha  aftoct  an  individuars 
axparianoa  has  on  tha  way  they  process  infomnation.  It  is  affected  t>y  tha 
oomplaxity  of  tha  organization.  Tha  mors  oompiax  tha  situdion,  tha  mors 
oonfiision  exists  as  to  tha  accuracy  of  tha  data  racatvad.  Lastly,  tx)th  of 
tha  factors  may  combina  to  intarfars  with  raliabla  information  processing.^ 
However,  integrating  many  spadaiists  who  are  experts  in  their  functions 
into  tha  dactsion  making  process  incraasas  tha  probability  of  receiving 
and  interpreting  tha  information  affecting  a  problam. 

Another  aspad  of  goaKaatting  that  enhances  performance  is 
feedback.  Feedback  coupled  with  goal  spadfictty  arxJ  difficulty  enhances 
motivation  and  performance  toward  achieving  tha  goal.  Obviously  the 
more  quantifiable  the  goal,  the  rrwre  individuals  or  groups  are  able  to 
judge  how  dose  or  how  far  from  achieving  the  goal  they  are.  Given 
accurate  feedback,  they  are  more  capable  of  judging  what  corredive 
behavior  they  can  take  to  ensure  goal  achievement^  Intelligence 
technology  conducting  battle  damage  assessment  is  invaluable  for  this 
purpose.  Feedback  does  not  guarantee  the  person  or  group  wW  work  to 
achieve  the  goal.  The  assumption  is  that  they  will  work  to  achieve  the 
goal  if  they  know  what  behaviors  it  will  take  to  achieve  it  Certainly  with 
the  quality  of  achievement  oriented  soldiers,  sailors,  marines  and  airmen 
in  the  current  force,  this  asped  of  goal-setting  can  be  most  beneficial  in 
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nhandng  individual  and  group  pfformanot.  ThMa  assumptions  of 
human  bahavkx  may  not  ba  cross-cuitural,  hovMvar.  Tharafora,  faadback 
may  not  hava  tha  sama  affect  on  warriors  of  othar  nations  in  oombinad 
oparations. 

Tha  last  fector  of  goal-satting  that  anhancas  partbrmanoa  daals 
with  suparvisory  rolas  and  task  difficulty.  It  has  soma  application  to 
campaign  planning  or  axacution.  It  daals  with  axpactad  varsus 
unaxpactad  avaluation.  Studias  hava  shown  that  highar  job  satisfection 
occurs  itfKiar  two  conditions.  Whan  an  axpactad  avalu^ion  is  couplad 
with  aasiar  goals,  parfermanoa  is  highar.  For  hardar  goals,  parfbrmanca 
incroasas  whan  avaluations  ara  unaxpactad.^  Tha  issua  hara  is  ona  of 
accountability.  If  individuals,  groups  or  units  ara  givan  rasponsibility  for 
tasks  or  goals  contributing  to  tha  ovarall  goal,  than  various  lavals  of 
suparvision  anhanoa  goal  achiavamant  considaring  tha  tasks'  difficulty. 
Ofw  way  of  making  this  oonoapt  raiavant  to  oparational  art  howavar, 
ralatas  to  tha  oommandar's  prasanoa  at  tha  kay  location  and  tima  during 
anoparation.  Tha  commandar*s  prasanoa  is  usually  vital  to  suocassfully 
complata  a  mission.  Whan  and  whara  tha  commandar  choosas  to  plaoa 
himsalf  to  influarwa  oparations  is  a  judgmant  aach  commandar  makas.  It 
should  coindda  with  what  tha  oommarKfer  thinks  Is  tha  critical  task  to 
achiava  tha  objactiva.  Tha  clarity  of  tha  andstata  is  ona  important  fector 
that  aids  commanders  at  all  lavals  in  making  this  determination. 
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To  this  point  ths  papsr  has:  dsfinsd  ths  sndststs  and  its 
charactaristics;  lookad  at  conoapts,  pfincipias  of  war.  and  tanats  of 
oparations  that  hava  traditionally  guidad  tha  davatopmant  of  campaign 
plans  and;  axplorad  organizational  thaory  as  a  way  to  undarstand  tha 
psychology  of  organizations.  Tha  final  portion  of  this  paparprasants  a 
comparstiva  analysis  of  two  campaigns  in  history  to  illustrata  tha 
importanoa  tha  andstala  piayad  in  tha  succass  or  tailura  of  thasa 
campaigns.  Tha  campaigns  analyzad  ara  OPERATION  BARBAROSSA, 
tha  Garman  invasion  of  Russia  in  1941,  and  OPERATION  DESERT 
STORM,  tha  UnMad  Statas-lad  coalition  campaign  to  libarata  Kuwait  from 
Iraqi  oocupation  in  1991 . 

Campaign  Analyaia 

It  is  dHTicuit  to  oompara  two  campaigns  bacausa  thara  ara  so  many 
fKtors  that  causa  tham  to  ba  uniqua.  Howavar,  tha  two  campaigns 
studiad  ara  similar  anough  to  compara  tha  affacts  of  tha  andstata’s  clarity 
onthairsuooassorfailura.  It  is  not  tha  author's  contantion  that  tha 
andstata's  clarity  is  tha  only  factor  datarmining  tha  campaign  success  or 
failure  in  this  analysis.  Both  campaigns  ware  machanizad  and  armor 
batdas  primarily.  Both  campaigns  wars  offonsiva.  Both  occurred  over 
similar  terrain.  Both  campaigns  wars  primarily  conducted  by  one  nation's 
forces  arKi  doctrine  (both  campaigns  had  intamationai  forces  involved). 
Both  offsnsiva  forces  had  air  superiority.  Thara  wars  major  differences, 
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too.  The  forms  of  govommont  and  dvHian  control  of  tho  military, 
inlomational  opinion,  waathar,  oparations  in  olhar  thaatars.  and  locations 
ofsustainmantbasasarabutafowofthamaiof  dMforsnoas.  Realizing 
thasa  similaritias  and  difforsncas  tha  comparison  and  contrast  will  look  at 
thafolloa^critaria:  What  was  tha  andstata?  And  how  did  it  affoct  tha 
planning,  organization,  and  axacution  of  tha  campaign? 

OPERATION  BARBAROSSA 

HitiarannounoadhisintanttoinvadathaEaston  Juiy21, 1940.^ 
Tha  threat  from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sociaiist  Republics  potantially 
blockad  his  plan  for  European  oontinantai  control.  Followirtg  the  Battle  of 
Britain,  the  foiled  attempt  to  krtock  tha  British  out  of  tha  war.  Hitler  turned 
his  focus  east  His  intent  in  attacking  tha  USSR  was  to  remove  them  as  a 
threat  to  German  plans  before  they  could  become  strong  erxxigh  to  attack 
Germany  itself.  OPERATION  BARBAROSSA  began  June  22. 1941  after 
delays  of  several  weeks  due  to  problems  erupting  in  tha  Balkans,  Greece 
and  Crate.  Hitter  released  three  Army  Groups:  Army  Group  North  was 
directed  toward  Lanirtgrad;  Army  Group  Center  was  to  seize  Moscow 
and;  Army  Group  South  was  directed  to  control  the  resource-rich 
Ukraine. 

There  are  some  historians  who  believe  the  invasion  of  Russia  was 
doomed  to  foil  from  the  start  They  contend  the  Germans  could  never 
have  won  a  war  against  the  USSR  even  though  their  initial  victories  in  the 
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campaign  ware  stunning.  Thars  are  at  iaast  two  authors  who  batisvs 
otharwisa.  Matthaw  Cooper  baliavas  tha  Garmans  could  hava  won  tha 
war  if  they  secured  Moscow  before  the  wintar  of  1941.  Howavar,  thay 
would  hava  had  to  optimize  their  foroas  and  focus  aolaiy  on  tha  capture  of 
that  vital  city.*  Bryan  Fugate,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  the  Germans 
codd  have  won  if  they  had  oonoantratod  on  a  winter  Ukrainian  campaK^, 
cut  the  supply  lines  to  the  North,  and  then  contirHjed  to  attack  north  to 
Moscow  when  the  weather  improved.*  It  is  not  unreasonable  then  to 
assume  thM  OPERATION  BARBAROSSA  could  have  been  successful. 

The  campaign  erxled  in  Oeoember  1941  virtually  at  the  gates  of 
Moscow.  From  that  moment  the  Germans  lost  the  strategic  initiative  and 
unleashed  the  foil  wrath  of  the  Soviet  army,  n  led  to  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  Germany.  Why  did  the  Germans  fail?  First,  one  must  look 
at  the  endstate  then  determirw  its  effect  on  planning  for  the  carr^ign,  the 
resultant  organization  of  forces  to  achieve  success,  and  the  campaign's 
execution. 

What  was  the  erxJstate?  In  a  conference  between  high  military 
offidais  and  Hitler  on  July  21. 1940,  Hitier  clarified  what  he  wanted 
Germany  to  do  to  the  USSR.  He  wanted  to  destroy  the  Soviet  army  or 
control  enough  of  its  territory  to  keep  Soviet  bombers  from  ranging 
German  territory.  There  were  three  political  aims:  the  Ukraine,  the  Baltic 
area,  and  White  Russia  •  Finland.  He  further  clarified  the  objectives  as 
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Ki«v,  Moscow,  and  the  Battic  States.  Tha  purpose  was  also  to  protect  the 
Romanian  oilfields.  After  achieving  these  objectives,  the  northern  and 
southern  wings  were  supposed  to  join  to  corxluct  a  limited  drive  on  the 
Baku  oilfields  in  the  Caucasus.^ 

There  was  no  additional  guidance.  The  German  Army  high 
command  (OKH)  was  free  to  plan  the  operation  given  these  objectives. 
These  objectives  might  possibly  have  been  sufficient  to  develop  an 
operational  campaign  if  the  army  and  the  political  head  of  state  trusted 
one  another.  The  army  could  have  developed  its  own  plan  and  advised 
the  head  of  state  as  to  its  content.  If  it  met  the  test  the  head  of  state 
could  approve  the  plan.  ThisdidnotoccurinGermany  in  1940.  The 
OKH  developed  their  own  plan.  Hitler  did  too.  It  was  not  until  Hitler's 
directive  21  reached  the  OKH  on  December  18th  that  the  differences  in 
the  vision  of  the  endstate  became  apparent  OKH  believed  the  center  of 
gravity  was  Moscow.  Hitler  thought  it  was  Leningrad.  Consequently  the 
planning  for,  the  organization  for  and  the  execution  of  OPERATION 
BARBAROSSA  became  fraught  with  irttemal  friction. 

Another  factor  that  caused  the  German  defeat  was  the  policy 
towards  the  Russian  people.  Hitler's  laistated  goal  of  purifying  the 
countryside  of  Slavic  peoples  worked  against  the  military  and  political 
objectives.  Referring  to  the  earlier  discussion  about  interest-based  and 
value-based  conflicts.  Hitler  turned  this  war  into  a  value-based  war.  He 
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CTMltd  the  corxlitkxis  wh«r«  th«r«  wM  no  solution  to  the  conflict.  The 


conflict  could  neither  be  resolved  nor  terminated  until  either  all  the  Slavs 
wore  incaroarated  or  Hitler  changed  his  policy.  Neither  condition  was 
going  to  occur.  Hitler's  policy  toward  the  Russian  people  gave  Sttf  in  all 
the  public  support  he  needed  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Germans.^ 
This  also  serves  as  an  example  of  offidai  goals  versus  operative  goals. 
Hitler  expressed  to  his  army  the  ttveat  the  Red  Army  posed  to  Germany. 
This  was  plausible.  The  German  Army  readily  accepted  the  goal  as  valid. 
The  German  Army  would  not,  however,  have  accepted  Hitler's  goal  of 
mass  extermination.  The  difference  between  these  goals  would  plague 
the  German  operations  as  much  as  the  lack  of  consensus  regading  the 
center  of  gravity  would  cause. 

How  did  the  lack  of  darity  arKi  consensus  affect  planning?  First, 
Manstein  attributes  the  German's  failure  on  their  inability  to  achieve 
consensus  on  the  strategy.”  This  indMiity  to  achieve  success  was 
evident  in  the  OKKs  reactions  to  the  late  notice  Hitler  gave  them  of  his 
devised  plan  when  OKH  received  Hitler's  directive  on  December  18, 
1940.”  While  the  OKH  and  its  subordinate  commands  developed 
extensive  plans  for  the  operation  using  Moscow  as  the  center  of  gravity, 
Hitler  now  gave  them  guidance  to  develop  plans  with  Leningrad  being  the 
center  of  gravity.  OKH  believed  threatening  Moscow  would  flush  the  Red 
ArmyoutwheretheGermanArmy  could  destroy  them.  Hitler  believed 
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that  Laningrad  was  the  strategic  canter  of  gravity,  but  this  was 
^consistent  with  his  endstate  of  destroy^  the  Red  Army  and  not  highly 
consistent  with  his  goal  of  seizing  enough  terrain  to  protect  German  soil 
or  the  Romanian  oilfields. 

Hitler  and  the  OKH  did  not  communicate  well.  They  did  not 
achieve  consensus  on  the  operational  goals.  The  OKH  deliberately  wrote 
a  vague  campaign  plan  that  appeared  to  follow  the  Fuehrer's  guidance, 
but  was  fought  as  the  OKH  had  wanted  to  fight  the  campaign.  The 
ambiguity  in  the  plan  caused  difficulty  in  sequencing  the  operation. 
Branches  ar>d  sequels  may  have  been  thought  through,  but  were  not  well 
communicated  throughout  the  commsmd.^  OKH  and  Hitler,  independent 
of  each  other,  developed  plans  based  on  different  assumptions  caused 
by  a  failure  to  achieve  consensus  on  the  operational-strategic  goals. 

From  the  start  OPERATION  BARBAROSSA  would  probably  only  achieve 
limited  success  at  best 

What  effect  did  the  clarity  of  the  endstate  have  on  organizing  the 
forces  conducting  the  campaign?  The  most  glaring  difficulty  it  aeated 
was  the  development  of  a  dispersed  command  and  control  arrangement. 
There  were  three  separate  army  group  commands  of  equal  status.  No 
command  was  identified  as  the  main  effort  at  the  start  of  the  campaign. 

For  the  most  part,  each  command  acted  as  if  it  was  independent,  not 
interdependent.  Consequently,  they  operated  on  diverging  lines  of 
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operation  ”  There  was  little  unity  of  effort.  Equally  damaging  to  the 
German  effort  was  the  dispersal  of  assets,  especially  the  powerful  Panzer 
Groups**,  that  prevented  the  Germans  from  achieving  the  mass  required 
to  achieve  success,  whether  that  be  Moscow  or  some  other  objective. 

How  did  the  piannir>g  and  orgwiization  affect  the  execution  of  the 
campaign?  The  operation  was  fraught  with  problems.  Commanders 
operating  on  diverging  lines  of  operation  had  difficulty  supporting  each 
other.  They  argued  for  resources  to  support  their  fight  seemingly  without 
regard  for  the  overall  goal.  Throughcut  the  command  they  lost  focus  on 
the  strategic  objective  because  there  was  no  consensus  on  the 
operational  goals  they  were  trying  to  achieve.  Hitler  lost  focus  too.  He 
changed  his  mind  about  the  main  effort  during  the  campaign.  The  end  of 
July  saw  Bock  driving  through  the  Stalin  line  to  SrTX)lensk  and  dosing  his 
second  big  trap.  Leeb  approached  Leningrad  and  Rundstedt  was 
endrding  the  entire  Russian  army  in  the  Ukraine.  Here  the  generals 
disagreed.  Bock  and  Guderian  wanted  to  go  to  Moscow,  part  of  the 
original  plan.  Hitler  now  wanted  to  go  south.  Budenny’s  entire  army 
group  (the  Red  Army  around  Kiev)  was  captured.  This  became  his 
biggest  blunder  even  though  some  daim  it  as  Hitler's  biggest  vidory.** 

He  gave  up  the  chance  of  successfully  capturing  Moscow  before  the 
winter  set  in. 
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Some  blame  the  f»kjre  of  the  campaign  on  the  delays  caused  by 
the  spring  of  1941's  Balkan  campaign.  HoMever,  the  controversy  over  the 
strategy  to  be  adopted  after  the  initial  successes  had  been  achieved  cost 
the  German  Army  several  precious  weeks.  Additional  time  and  many 
personnel  were  wasted  by  Hitler's  insistence  on  making  Leningrad,  then 
the  Ukraine  and  finally  Moscow  his  prindpal  objectives.**  Essentially  the 
lack  of  consensus  on  the  endstate  the  Germans  wished  to  achieve 
caused  them  to  disperse  their  operations  rather  than  focus  on  some 
vulnerability  that  might  have  caused  the  Russiarw  to  seek  conflict 
termirwtion. 

OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 

What  was  the  endstate  for  operations  in  Southwest  Asia?  It 
evolved  in  about  a  week's  span.  Initially  President  Bush  spoke  on  August 
2, 1990  calling  for  a  national  emergency  to  "address  the  threat  to  the 
national  security  and  foreign  poli^  of  the  United  States  posed  by  the 
invasion  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq."*'  This  was  too  broad.  President  Bush  met 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefe  of  Staff 
(CJCS),  and  the  oommander-in-chief  of  Central  Command 
(CINCCENTCOM)  and  announced  on  August  5th  the  goal  was  no  longer 
to  just  defend  Saudi  Arabia  against  Iraqi  aggression.**  On  August  8th 
President  Bush  outlined  four  definitive  objectives  that  dearly  stated  the 
endstate: 
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First,  we  seek  the  immediate,  unconditional  and  complete 
withckawal  of  all  Iraqi  forces  foom  Kuwait  Second,  Kuwait's 
legitimate  government  must  be  restored  to  replace  the 
puppet  regime.  And  third,  my  administration... is  committed 
to  the  security  and  stability  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Fourth,  I  am 
determined  to  protect  the  lives  of  American  citizens 
abroad.” 

Some  differences  experienced  in  the  development  of  this  campaign 
were  the  more  participative  native  of  defining  the  endstate.  Bush  met 
with  his  advisors  and  set  policy  based  on  an  assessment  of  their 
capabilities  and  clearly  communicated  them  to  the  world.  This  certainly 
aided  in  achieving  consensus  among  United  States  political  and  military 
leaders  on  what  they  were  supposed  to  accomplish.  Second,  the 
statement  of  the  four  objectives  was  more  dearly  defined  than  the 
endstate  Hitler  described.  These  objectives  provided  suffident  limits  to 
guide  the  development  of  military  operational  objectives  defined  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  conflict  termination  recogniz^le.  There  was  a 
recognizable  end  the  military  forces  could  work  towards  achieving. 
Additionally,  the  objedives  were  couched  in  such  terms  that  made  it 
possible  to  gain  the  support  of  the  American  public,  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  international  community. 

How  did  the  endstate  aid  in  developing  a  coherent  campaign  plan? 
First,  the  planners  were  able  to  focus  the  operation  on  key  vulnerabilities 
that  would  cause  the  Iraqis  to  wifodraw  from  Kuwait.  The  planner's  first 
focused  on  isolating  the  forces  in  Kuwait  They  focused  the  air  campaign 
on  destroying  key  strategic  and  operational  fadlities  controlling  or 
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supportino  the  foroM  in  Kuwait  Then  they  focused  on  the  Republican 
Guards,  the  elite  Iraqi  operalionai  force* 

The  focus  on  defeating  the  Republican  Guard  had  many  benefits. 
First,  it  served  to  develop  a  comprehensive  campaign  plan  that 
coordinated  the  various  activities  in  theater  to  defsat  the  Iraqis. 

Deoerfon,  psychologicai  operations,  special  operations,  air  support, 
naval  support  and  ground  combat  operations  wsrs  all  focused  on 
achievirtg  one  overall  goal.  Secortd,  the  development  of  subordinate 
goals  and  force  ratios  necessary  to  achieve  victory  led  to  the 
development  of  an  eftactive  multinational  organization. 

How  was  the  organizational  structure  affscted  by  the  erKfotate? 
The  difforentiation  process  logically  foliowed  the  development  of  a 
coherent  plan  with  subtasks  leading  to  an  overall  objective.  Air,  sea,  arfo 
ground  forces  were  organized  within  their  capabilities  to  achieve  specific 
subtasks.  A  United  States  main  effort  supported  by  forces  from  various 
nations  divided  the  tasks  that  contributed  to  the  overall  success.  Rational 
coordination  was  handled  using  innovative  means.  Special  forces  teams 
with  translators  were  made  into  liaison  teams  to  operate  with  multinational 
forces  to  enhance  the  exchange  of  information  between  forces.*^  Joint 
command  and  control  arrangements  existed  to  coordinate  the 
multi>service  and  multinational  use  of  air  forces.  The  Coordination, 
Communication  arxl  Integration  Center  (CCIC)  was  created  to  link 
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CENTCOM  with  the  Saudi's  joint  forces  headquarters.  The  intent  was  to 
speed  coordination  between  the  two  commar)ds.  K  was  organized 
functionaiiy  and  served  to  translate  plans,  intent  and  information  between 
two  forces  with  exbemely  different  cultures,  hence  reducing  the  potential 
for  tremendous  friction.*^ 

How  did  the  endstate  affect  the  execution  of  the  campaign?  The 
air  campaign  began  January  16. 1991  following  the  United  Nations' 
deadlirM  for  Iraqi  forces  to  withdraw.  The  cooperation  of  United  States 
Air  Forces.  Naval  Air.  Army  Aviation  and  special  operation  forces 
surprised  arxJ  overwhelmed  Iraqi  air  and  counterair  forces.  Missiles  were 
fired  to  attack  specific  targets  not  assigned  to  air  forces.  The  air 
campaign  continued  with  hundreds  of  daily  sorties  flying  to  attack  targets 
until  destroyed.  In  some  cases,  targets  were  attacked  repeatedly, 
depending  on  the  accuracy  of  damage  assessment,  to  ensure  they  could 
not  aid  the  Iraqi  forces  in  Kuwait.  February  24, 1991  was  the  start  of 
ground  combat  operations  that  lasted  100  hours.  That  accomplishment 
speaks  for  itself.  Besides  c^aturing  thousands  of  prisoners,  the  Allied 
forces  dosed  with  and  defeated  the  Republican  Guard  who  had  little 
warning.  Consequently,  friendly  casualties  during  the  operation  were  few. 
President  Bush  wid  General  Schwarzkopf  agreed  that  needless  slaughter 
would  occur  if  the  war  continued  and  that  the  preconditions  for  conflict 
termination  were  achieved.  A  cease-fire  was  ordered  to  become  effective 
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at  0800  hours  Febaiary  28. 1991.  Other  than  a  brigade  engagofnent 
involving  the  24th  Division  arxl  Iraqi  forces  trying  to  escape  Kuwait  on 
March  2nd.  the  fighting  had  terminated.** 

The  result  of  the  thorough  plarviing  buiK  aroimd  a  clear  vision  of 
the  desired  eridstate  created  the  conditions  for  the  Allied  forces  to 
achieve  a  quick  and  decisive  victory.  It  was  a  highly  successful  war  won 
because  of  the  integration  and  syrwhronization  of  multinational  and 
multi-servioe  forces.  This  was  made  possible  largely  because  there  were 
dear  goals,  objectives  and  missions  throughout  the  force.  Each  goal  was 
designed  to  support  achieving  the  desired  endstate. 

There  are  those  who  critictze  the  United  States  government, 
particularly  the  Bush  administration,  for  not  achieving  true  victory  in  the 
desert**  The  implicit  assumption  is  that  the  critics  expected  conflict 
resolution  to  occur.  The  fundamental  differences  between  the  Iraqi 
government  under  Saddam  Hussein  would  never  be  addressed  as  lorig  as 
Hussein  remained  in  power.  Assassinating  enemy  politidans  is  against 
stated  United  States  policy.  Therefore.  Saddam's  overthrow  would  have 
to  come  from  dissension  within  Iraq  ifoelf.  Consequently,  conflid 
termination  conditions  were  the  only  viable  solution  for  the  Bush 
administration.  Going  into  Iraq  and  taking  the  conflid  to  the  Iraqi  people 
would  have  potentially  widened  the  war  to  one  that  more  fits  the 
value-based  category.  Bush  appropriately  identified  an  endstate  that  kept 
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intoTMts  in  mind  and  that  daarty  idantifiad  a  suitabla  way  of  tarminating 
tha  conflict 

CONCLUSION 

This  papar  sat  out  to  anawar  thraa  quaations.  Tha  first  quastion  is: 
lath^chm"  definition  of  the  9trai»gio-of)9ntional9nd8tal!9  the  criticat 
fdctor  in  conducting  operetionel  ert?  Tha  answar  must  ba  yas.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  tha  political  objactivas  translata  into  military  cbjactivas  and 
forcasaracommittad  as  an  instnsnantcf  policy.  Tha  policy  must  ba 
firamad  in  such  a  mannar  as  to  orgar^  tha  myriad  of  activitias  nacassary 
to  accomplish  tha  policy  aims.  Tha  «ms  must  ba  couchad  in  tarms  that 
daarly  dsfina  whan  tha  nation's  military  should  stop  or  whan  it  has 
raachad  tha  point  whara  tha  gains  ara  no  longar  worth  tha  cost  incurrad. 

Tha  discussion  of  tha  traditional  oonoapts,  which  inctuda  tha 
prindplas  of  war  and  tanats  of  operations,  that  have  shaped  military 
thinking  in  planning  for  arKi  oonductkig  oparationai  campaigns 
damonstrata  the  importance  the  andstata  plays  in  operational  art  Tha 
first  prindpla  of  war,  objactiva,  is  listad  first  for  a  reason.  It  is  tha  central 
concept  around  which  all  others  intarralata.  Unifying  a  country's  effort 
synchronizing  large  fbrcas,  gaining  and  retaining  tha  initiativa,  and 
exhibiting  versatility  in  transitioning  military  organizations  across  tha 
spectrum  of  conflict  can  ortly  ba  affsctivaly  acoomplishad  whan  there  is  a 
dear  vision  of  what  tha  and  should  look  lika. 
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Organizationai  theory  rainforoM  thM«  tiwlitional  cor^  Kadds 


depth  to  the  undarstariding  of  goals  and  their  HTiportanoo  to  the 
organization.  OfRcial.  operative  artd  operational  goals  are  important  in 
the  process  of  structuring  an  eftactive  purposeful  organization  and 
motivating  artd  sustaining  the  human  (^mansion  of  those  organizations. 
Goal  definition  is  criticai  to  the  process  of  defining  the  tasks  to  be 
accomplished  and  dividing  the  labor.  It  is  essential  for  those  divisions  to 
have  a  common  undsrstandirtg  of  >Mhat  they  are  supposed  to  accomplish 
so  they  can  rationaliy  coordinate  acbvities  that  should  occur 
simultaneously  or  in  a  propsr  sequence  to  accomplish  the  overall 
objective.  The  endstate  is  that  common  vision.  The  more  concrete  and 
tangible  one  can  make  it  the  more  sftoctive  becomes  human  behavior  in 
organizations.  People  kriow  what  group  arxliridividual  performance  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  tasks  that  make  the  overall  organization 
successful.  They  know  how  far  they  are  off  the  mark.  Theycanmake 
indepsrMjsnt  decisions  on  ¥l^hat  to  do  and  how  much  to  do  to  achieve  the 
goals.  The  analysis  of  the  two  campngns  in  this  paper  also 
demonstrated  the  importance  the  endstate  plays  in  the  success  or  failure 
of  operational  art  One's  failure  and  the  other's  success  can  largely  be 
attributed  to  the  endstate's  darity  before  the  outset  of  the  conflict. 

The  remaining  two  questions  are:  Is  it  worth  the  fuss  and 
fhjstration  to  think  through  dearly  defining  the  strategic  and  operational 
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ot^9Ciiy99  in  \my  oompiBx  and  unctrtam  mtmnattonai  contacts  befon 
conmitting  national  militafy  pomr  and  placing  American  lives  in  harm‘s 
way,  and  What  are  the  conaaquencaa  or  risks  kftherefH  in  committing 
forces  bahtecieariydaMng  the  objactNeis)  to  be  acNaved?  The 
aocampla  givan  of  Garman  fbroas  commitinant  in  OPERATION 
BARBAROSSA  oomparad  to  OPERATION  DESERT  STORM  should  make 
the  answers  abundantly  dear.  Barbarossa  showed  how  utterly  wasteful 
the  conflict  became.  It  became  wasteftjl  because  the  political  leadership 
and  military  leadership  did  not  agree  on  an  endstate  that  would  achieve 
the  political  objectives.  The  repercussions  of  attacking  the  USSR  led  to 
the  German  forces'  exhaustion  at  the  gates  of  Moscow  and  eventually  led 
to  Germany's  destruction  in  1945.  Many  lessons  were  learned  and 
oorrectly  applied  in  Desert  Storm,  it  seemed  apparent  to  the  United 
States  National  Command  Authority  (NCA)  the  endstate  should  be 
described  in  a  way  consistent  with  political  aims  and  within  a  nation's  or 
coalition's  capabilities. 

The  endstate  may  have  two  difforent  intentions.  First,  it  may  seek 
a  more  permanent  solution  and  attempt  to  resolve  the  furKlamental 
difforenoe  between  warring  natiorw.  SecorxJ,  it  may  attempt  only  a 
temporary  solution  to  end  the  conflict  between  the  nations.  In  considering 
whether  to  achieve  the  nation's  ends  the  NCA  must  assess  whether  the 
furKlamental  diflerenoes  are  on  a  more  rational  level  instead  of  an 
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•motional  lev*!.  Th«y  muat  also  assess  vvhathor  the  benefits  gained  can 
be  justified  by  the  potential  costs  the  nation  vvill  incur  in  achieving  the 
desired  endstate.  This  must  be  dorw  befbre  the  commitrnent  of  national 
military  resources  to  avoid  conflicts  that  only  offer  a  nation  more  to  lose 
than  gain.  Upon  committing  forces  with  a  dear  endstate,  the  conditions 
are  created  to  property  plan,  organize  and  execute  campaigns  without 
becoming  mired  in  internal  friction  that  can  cause  an  oper^ion  to  tail. 

The  United  States'  senior  military  leadership  is  right  to  avoid 
wanton  use  of  military  force.  The  dvilian  leadership  that  controls  and 
directs  the  nation's  military  forces  must  be  aware  of  the  dangers  of  using 
military  force  as  a  panacea  or  as  a  solution  to  international  problems 
before  they  have  explored  all  other  options.  There  are  conditions  when 
the  use  of  military  power  is  the  only  solution.  There  are  conditions  when 
the  use  of  military  force  is  also  the  wisest  choice.  There  ve  also 
conditions  when  the  use  of  military  force  is  the  gravest  error  a  nation  can 
make.  Dedding  which  corKlitions  are  best  for  the  use  of  militay  force 
starts  by  defining  what  the  nation  wants  the  military  force  to  accomplish  » 
the  endstate. 

If  the  national  leadership  has  difficulty  envisioning  what  success 
would  look  like,  then  using  the  military  is  not  a  desirable  solution  to  the 
conflict  If  the  dedskxi  remains  to  commit  military  force  then  the  national 
leadership  must  be  aware  of  the  risks  they  incur  in  committing  forces. 
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The  political  and  military  leaders'  moral,  fiscal,  arxl  professional  obligation 
in  initiating  and  designing  operational  campaigns  must  be  to  hold  each 
other  accountable.  Clearly  defining  the  enctotate,  within  the  natioruil 
means  available  before  committing  forces  to  engage  in  conflict,  is  the  way 
to  hold  both  parties  accountable.  To  reiterate  Ikle's  analogy,  both  parties 
are  responsible  to  ensure  the  bridge  has  a  clearly  defined  purpose,  that 
the  materials  exist  to  bridge  the  gap,  arxf  that  the  bridge  actually  reaches 
the  other  side  where  it  was  intended  and  for  the  purpose  it  was  originally 
intended.  If  used  in  this  manner,  milifory  force  will  continue  to  be  an 
effective  political  instrument  in  protecting  national  interests. 
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